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~ Ethiopia: an Island in Africa 


by THOMAS PAKENHAM 


S 


(Above) Addis Ababa : a cosmopolitan city has grown up in the midst of a sprawling African village 


Ethiopia, as the author says, “has come an immense distance in the last twenty years” 


under the 


wise guidance of its Emperor. Many foreign advisers and technicians have contributed to that ad- 


vance, but Ethiopia is visited by very few other travellers. 
He took films for television and since returning has broadcast on his experiences 


there recently. 


*“You can’t miss the highlands: they rise like 
a green island out of this desert.” The pilot 
spoke reassuringly to me, as I peered through 
the perspex windows of the plane from Aden. 
But we were still flying over monotonous 
desert, barren and almost uninhabited—the 
desert fringe of Ethiopia. I was anxious to 
reach Addis Ababa. Would the highlands, 
where all the life and fertility of the country is 
to be found, never come? Then, exactly as 
the pilot had described, I saw what looked 
like a great green island on the horizon. Its 
summit was half hidden in clouds, like 
breakers which half obscure a reef, but it 
grew with every minute. In length it 
stretched an infinite distance to north and 
south, its blue outline merging into the hori- 
zon. Ahead of us its rocky sides rose majestic- 
ally 7000 or 8000 feet into the sky. We rushed 


Mr Pakenham spent some six months 


on towards the great escarpment, almost de- 
void of foothills, and dodging the great waves 
of cloud were miraculously planing across the 
plateau beyond. 

Thirty seconds before we had been flying 
across an immense void of desert. Now we 
were barely scraping the lush green fields of 
the highlands. The plane’s wing dipped 
below the level of the wooded hills to left and 
right of us. Ahead stretched a gloriously fer- 
tile plain, dotted with small mushroom-like 
villages. There was a clump of eucalyptus 
trees around each village, and a chequer- 
board of cultivation, but for the most part the 
land looked only half broken-in. All this I 
observed from my window; then the great 
cone-shaped mountain they told me was 
Zucuala appeared out of the clouds and we 
were banking steeply. I just had time to 
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(Opposite, top) The highlands of 
Ethiopia are “dotted with mush- 
room-like villages.” The tukuls, as 
the mud-and-wattle huts are called, 
have neither chimneys nor windows : 
the door serves for both of them. 
Usually a few huts in each village 
are two storeys high, the upper 
floor being used as a bedroom. 
(Opposite, bottom) Most Am- 
haras still wear the traditional 
shamma or cloak. The family here 
depicted were returning to their 
tukul after a visit to the local 
church, which ts visible among the 
trees on the sky-line. At this height, 
over 10,000 feet, eucalyptus and 
juniper trees grow prolifically. 
(Right) The shum or headman of 
a village, a splendid Amhara type 


glimpse a vast shapeless city of gleaming tin 
roofs and blue-green gum trees, and then we 
were landing on the smooth tarmac of Addis 
Ababa airport. 

What were my impressions, my first very 
unreliable impressions, I was asked by a man 
on the bus in from the airport. I told him 
I was fascinated to see that the highlands 
really did rise out of the desert like an island, 
as I had so often read and heard it said. For 
centuries they were the formidable bastion of 
Christian Abyssinia which saved the Kingdom 
from inundation by the Muslims—to the west 
the Christian kingdom of the Sudan was 
overwhelmed as it lacked such an extra- 
ordinary natural barrier to protect it. But it 
wasn’t only the isolation that had staggered 
me. It was the huge and unrealized fertility 
of this remote island in Africa. My com- 
panion, who was a farmer from Kenya, agreed 
that as far as he could judge from what we 
had seen from the air, the soil was far richer 
than in the lower-lying farmland of Kenya. 
“Just give me a few hundred acres of that 
wonderful land,” he said, pointing to the rich, 
black, loamy fields we were passing on the 
road. “I could beat any farmer in the world.” 

The size of Addis was also something I was 


quite unprepared for. Having read in travel- 
books of the miserable little town calling itself 
a capital, I was surprised to drive for twenty 
minutes from the airport to the air-terminal. 
“Of course Addis is a large city,” the man at 


the reception explained. ““We have nearly 
half a million here and the town covers the 
same area as Paris.” I could quite believe it. 
I saw that the explanation for this rapid 
increase in size is the policy of rigid centraliza- 
tion which has been maintained ever since the 
Italians left. Although there are local govern- 
ments at Harar, Gondar and Asmara (with 
its special status) all of which I was soon to 
visit, most of the decisions are taken at the 
centre, that is in Addis. And most of the 
schools, hospitals and public services are con- 
centrated in Addis, as I was to find. “Don’t 
you have trouble from the men in the pro- 
vinces?”’ L asked. ““They accept it as necessary 
for the development of our country,” was the 
reply. “If they are ambitious they will come 
to Addis anyway.” Already I was beginning 
to glimpse that unhesitating acceptance of 
decisions from above which is so characteristic 
of Ethiopians. 

Soon I got out and about, and was bom- 
barded by questions from students as in- 
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Although there are many modern schools in Ethiopia’s towns, in the country education is still in 
the hands of the priesthood. Here a young deacon from the local church is teaching a dozen boys 
ther alphabet—no easy task as there are over two hundred letters in Amharic for them to learn 


quisitive foreigners deserve to be. “Are you 
an airline pilot?” I was asked. “Are they 
going to start a new service down to Lake 
Tana?” I told them that I was afraid they 
knew more than I did. ““Then you are not an 
American?” I gathered that the Americans 
were in charge of the excellent internal air- 
services which make travel in Ethiopia a hun- 
dred times easier now than it was before the 
war. When I told them I was English, they 
all said ‘“Then you must be a schoolmaster.” 
I disclaimed that too. I tried to explain that 
I was only a traveller who had come to 
Ethiopia out of curiosity, but my explanation 
was not really accepted. I gathered that all 
foreigners came to Ethiopia to work in one 
capacity or another—there were next to no 
tourists or travellers.. There were Americans 
for the airlines and the highways, Swedes for 
the telephones, British and Canadians for the 
schools and university—and every other 
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nationality in lesser amounts: Russian and 
Yugoslav doctors, French railway officials, 
Norwegians advising on the navy. All this 
makes Addis as cosmopolitan if not quite as 
gay as Biarritz. 

With this foreign help and a very generous 
loan from the American Point Four scheme 
a great deal has been achieved since the war. 
I saw many new schools and hospitals with 
gleaming casement windows and shining new 
roofs—and the public services were quite up 
to European standards. There has even been 
a little luxury-building, despite the ascetic 
taste of Ethiopia. The Emperor has had a new 
palace built, rather like a miniature Ver- 
sailles, where I was invited to a reception; 
and later I was taken to see a huge modern 
opera-house with splendid murals and an 
abstract sculpture in its courtyard; one day 
I lunched at a new race-course and club 
which the Europeans patronize at week-ends 


(there is no colour-bar discriminating against 
Europeans) a few miles out of Addis under 
the shoulder of the Entotto hills. 

Of course below the surface of the modern 
town there is still the vast sprawling African 
village which preceded it—and so there are 
as rich a variety of contrasts and amusing 
juxtapositions as can be seen in any young 
country. Down Churchill Street, a fine 
boulevard as wide and long as the Champs 
Elysées, I saw one day a fleet of glossy Ameri- 
can sedans held up by a grey-haired elder on 
his way to the market. He wore the tradi- 
tional cloak or shamma and carried a small 
calf on his shoulders with its legs dangling 
down in front. He was uncannily like the 
archaic statue in Athens of the Moschophorus 
from the 6th century B.c. The 2oth-century 
cars hooted and roared at him. But he paid 
no attention to them at all. He embodied the 
spirit of old Ethiopia which is half-submerged 
in Addis, though still fully visible in the re- 
mote country; he was proud and dignified and 
refused to make any concessions to progress. 
At times I regretted the passing of the world 
he stood for; I found his sort romantic because 
it was uncontaminated with the West. But 
when I was driving a car myself and found 
myself obstructed by just such a ghost from the 
past, I confess I hooted as loudly as anyone. 

The Ethiopians themselves, as one would 
expect, do not qualify their eagerness for 
material progress; they are proud of what 
has been done already, and 
all set to continue with the 
transformation. “We need 
more and yet more schools,” 
I was told by a _ young 
man from the Ministry of 
Education, housed in an old 
building since the Italian occu- 
pation. ‘“‘Mussolini tried to 
destroy our youth by the sup- 
pression of schools, but we have’ 
more than made up for it. 
Look at the four new secondary a 
schools, and the University 
which is planned for next 
year.’ I went out to see the 
great site for the University 
which is only just off Churchill = 
Street. In their enthusiasm the “. 
planners built the foundations 
of the building before they dis- mn 
covered there would not be ) 
enough pupils or teachers to 
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One day we went out to see the Parliament 
building. ‘asked the young man whom I was 
with what he felt about the immense power 
still wielded by the Emperor. The Parliament 
was only big enough to hold a handful of 
deputies, who represent the 20,000,000 or so 
Ethiopians. I asked whether there might not 
be a feeling that there should be more depu- 
ties and that they should have more power. 
At present they have not been properly 
elected as it lays down in the constitution, 
while the scope of their powers 1s very limited. 
“This year we shall have our first election,” 
I was told. ‘““The basis of power will gradually 
be broadened to allow more of the people to 
participate. But Haile Selassie’, he added, 
“will always have the supreme say in the 
country’s affairs. Only through him could 
we have achieved what we have achieved 
already. He has given us our unity. We all 
accept that he will always remain the ruler 
and the father of his people.” 

The foreigners whom I talked to agreed in 
their praise of the statesmanlike qualities of 
the Emperor, who has now ruled for more 
than a quarter of a century. “He’s our best 
ally here,” said one American; “‘if he went 


one doesn’t know what would happen. A lot 
of the older generation are intensely xeno- 
phobic. And a few of the young men resent 
us holding these jobs and getting these 
salaries.” 
opinion. 


A Swedish adviser was of the same 
“T shan’t be too happy when the 
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Emperor dies,” he said, ‘‘but while he’s here 
my job’s safe.”’ All foreigners were obviously 
convinced that the Emperor was doing the 
best for his country. Once when he drove 
through the streets of Addis on his way ‘to 
church I saw a remarkable demonstration of 
their feelings. Foreigners, as well as Ethio- 
pians, leaped from their cars and bowed low 
as the Emperor passed. ‘“‘I wouldn’t do this 
even for the President,” said one American, 
“but I guess Haile Selassie’s different.” 
Even the Italians, who are the most un- 
happy section of the foreign community in 
Addis, have reason to thank the Emperor. It 
was owing to his remarkable statesmanship 
that there were so few reprisals taken against 
the very large number of Italian settlers in 
Eritrea and Ethiopia. They now enjoy the 
same rights as other foreigners, and are now 
even being granted concessions, in some indi- 
vidual cases, to start farms. But they are not 
all contented. The tragic circumstances in 
which they were settled in Abyssinia caused 
them to lose property and assets when the 
occupation ended; many of them have stayed 
on merely in the hope of recovering some- 
thing of what they have lost. Others, who fill 
the gap between the administrative upper 
class and the rural proletariat which is such 


a tiresome void in all young, fast-developing 
countries—the Italians are the engineers, and 
lorry-drivers, shopkeepers and carpenters— 
are equally unhappy. They only stay because 
of the high wages; their hearts and often their 
families are in Milan and Poggibonsi, Palermo 
and the Abruzzi. I asked one lorry-driver 
why he stayed. “I get over 700 Ethiopian 
dollars a month here,” he said (that is a hun- 
dred pounds sterling), “and I wouldn’t get 
much more than half that in Italy. It’s the 
money that condemns us to stay here. We 
are like prisoners.” The lorry-drivers who go 
down to the port of Assab on the Red Sea 
have indeed a trying life. The extremes of 
heat and cold are bad for the health, occa- 
sionally there are bandits on the road, and 
they must work hard for their 700 dollars. 
Often, I was told, they supplemented their 
wages by smuggling watches and cigarettes, 
brought across the desert from Djibouti on 
camels, 

Addis Ababa was founded at the close of 
the last century by the Emperor Menelik— 
its name actually means “‘new flower’”—and 
hence it lacks anything of great cultural and 
historical interest. But the provincial towns, 
Gondar and Harar, make up for what Addis 
lacks. Harar is one of the few walled towns 
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The early kings of Ethiopia lived a semi-nomadic life, setting up camp of a thousand tents wherever it 
suited them. The only large town was Axum where the kings went for thevr coronation. King Fasilidas 
(1632-1667), made Gondar his permanent capital and built a great castle there for himself, as well as 
(opposite) a delightful summer palace in a grove of juniper trees by the River Coa. The lower storey 
of the palace is submerged when the pool is flooded by the river, giving it a charming Venetian effect. 
(Above) Unfortunately not so well preserved, though glamorous in decay, is the palace of his successor 
King Yasous or Joshua (known popularly as the “‘Love- Tower of Yasous’’). It has suffered at the hands 
of the Dervishes who sacked Gondar in the rgth century, and from a high-explosive bomb which fell close 
to it during World War II. But the spiral staircase visible on the right was one of its original features, 
as are the pepper-pot tower typical of the Gondarene style, and the round-headed windows and doors 
outlined with pink tufa which contrasts pleasantly with the honey-coloured limestone of the rest 
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that I have ever visited whose walls still look 
out on a great empty plain, not on an en- 
croaching suburb. To the north of Harar the 
valleys fall in fold after fold of violet down to 
the dun-coloured deserts of Somaliland. In- 
side there is much to be seen from the days 
when Richard Burton visited the Emir there 
—like the grim ruins of the prison, and the 


palace in which the doors from the houses of 


rebels were impounded till the rebels made 
amends. I was also shown the house where 
Arthur Rimbaud lived in his poetic exile, 
though there was some doubt as to which 
house he lived in and I was shown three rival 
candidates. Someone else said it had actually 
been demolished. 

It was in Gondar that I was able to indulge 
my romantic melancholy to the fullest. You 
don’t have to hunt for ruins there: they are 
all round you. There are the ruins of the 
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Today country churches in Ethiopia 
are built in the same way as the 
tukuls, though on a much larger 
scale. But a few remain from the 
mediaeval cwulization when other 
styles were in vogue. At Lalibela 
there are a dozen freak churches 
which are carved from the living 
rock, each in a different design. 
(Left) Genetta Mariam (‘Garden 
of Mary’) resembles a Greek 
temple with its handsome peristyle. 
When there is a service the con- 
gregation overflows the narrow 
trench separating the church from 
the parent rock and spreads out 
into a surrounding grove of trees 
—wild olives and euphorbia cande- 
labra. The Ethiopian Monophysite 
Church is still very powerful in 
the country. Some estimate that 
one in five of the male population 
are priests. Their parishioners 
are kept strictly up to the mark 


cathedral built by the Portuguese Jesuits on 
Lake Tana—a crumbling Baroque ruin 
jealously guarded by papyrus and liana—and 
the maze of palaces built by the Gondar kings 
during the 17th and 18th centuries. The first 
is the greatest—the four-storey palace begun 
by King Fasilidas in 1632. From the towering 
keep I Jooked out on all the country round, 
from the mountains of Belesa to the north- 
west to the low-lying littoral of Lake Tana to 
the south. Gondar is 2000 feet lower than 
Addis and the brown grass shimmered in the 
heat of midday; but under the junipers it was 
cool. The pigeons murmured incessantly, and 
I could hear the faint cries of children playing 
a sort of hockey in the market square. 

One day I left Gondar with a caravan 
which was travelling eastward into remote 
and (for Europeans) unexplored country. I 
was armed with numerous letters of introduc- 


The highlight of the Timkat (Epiphany) service 1s the dance of 
the debteras or choirmen, thought to represent the dance David 
danced before the Ark. The debteras head the procession from the 
church to the nearest stream, and every fifty yards or so they 
break into their dance. First they line up in two rows facing 
cach other, with a drummer between ; they carry long metal-shod 
prayer-sticks and silver rattles. Then the chant begins and they 
sway to and fro in the dance, the two lines converging and draw- 
ing apart in concertina motion. The tempo gradually increases, 
and the dance ends in a wild tattoo on the kettle-drum. The 
debteras of half-a-dozen churches may be seen competing in the 
dances, for processions from a number of churches will converge 
on the same stream or lake. The priests spend the mght by the 
water in the ceremonial tents belonging to cach church. At dawn 
they return in procession, the debteras dancing as when they came 


tion from the governor to local chiefs, and 
with special firmans to the priesthood. From 
the air the deep country had looked very wild 
and I had imagined that I would be living 
rough. But no sooner had I arrived in a vil- 
lage than I was overwhelmed with hospitality. 
““May God’s blessing be on your head”’ is the 
traditional greeting and my hosts would load 
me with produce of their fields—chickens and 
eggs served together in a great wat or curry, 
washed down with jugs of barley-beer and a 
horn of the mead they brew from wild honey. 
I would be entertained with music and song 
from a travelling minstrel and it would sel- 
dom be possible to retire to the bed they had 
prepared for me (usually in the headman’s 
hut) before midnight. The bed like every- 
thing else in the country was of local manu- 
facture. Pots, pans, skins, blankets and 
clothes were all made there in the village or 
bought in a local market. Only the ingots of 
rough-hewn salt came from afar off; they 
travelled many days by donkey-caravan from 
the eastern desert, increasing in price every 
day they travelled. 

Life in the country is Arcadian and I loved 
it. I came to appreciate the slow tempo of 
village life. In one village they would be 
ploughing with the huge oxen jerking forward 
across the stony field, the wooden plough 
merely scratching a small trench in the soil; 
while a tiny child pursued the oxen with shrill 
cries of encouragement and cracked an enor- 
mous whip. In another village they were 
already threshing; the oxen tramped round 
grimly in a slow circle, the chaff contained by 
a small ring ofstones. At other times we would 
see the brewing of the beer or talla—and there 
might be a celebration in the evening in which 
I would be asked to join. “Let the Frank from 
the far country tell us of the lands beyond the 
seas,’ the headman would say. I would pain- 
fully try to explain what England was like. 
But even my descriptions of Addis Ababa 
were beyond them. Many of them have never 
seen a concrete house or a motor-car. 

Such casual celebrations are gay; a minstrel 
sings to the accompaniment of a masinko or 
Ethiopian guitar, and mead flows like water. 
But the most splendid celebrations are re- 
served for the days of religious festivals. I had 
the good fortune to see the feast of Timkat or 
the Epiphany in the country. Priests from 
all the neighbouring churches, Georghis, 
Mariam, Istephanos and Christos, came down 
in solemn procession to the stream that ran 
along the valley we were passing through. 
Behind the priests clustered their congrega- 
tions, all in their best white cloaks and beat- 
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ing a fierce tattoo on drum and kettle-drum 
to celebrate the festival. The priests them- 
selves swayed to and fro in the solemn dance 
that they say is the dance David danced 
before the Ark. 

The Ethiopian Monophysite Church 
(closely linked to the Coptic Church of Egypt, 
though many of its rites are specifically 
Ethiopian) is still very powerful in the coun- 
try. The priests, as I saw, are second only in 
power to the village headman. They received 
me equally hospitably. “Has the Frank been 
to Jerusalem?” was often their first question. 
They still recall the days before the Muslim 
persecutions when it was easy for any 
Ethiopian to go to the Holy Land. I replied 
that I had been to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and that the first Ethiopian church 
of my acquaintance had been the small white- 
washed hut built like a pent-house on the 
roof of the Crusaders’ church. “May God 
bring you safely back there,” they exclaimed 
as I took my leave; ‘“‘would that we could go 
with you, and be buried like Christos in the 
Holy Land.” 

It was difficult to leave this idyllic back- 
water, but eventually I found myself once 
more in Addis Ababa. I was amused to see 
that now I looked at the shining tin-roofs and 
the kettles in the ironmongers’ windows with 
the same awe as my Ethiopian companions. 
For the first time I realized the immense gulf 
between the old and the new Ethiopia. I 
realized what an immense distance the coun- 
try has come in the last twenty years. The 
difference between Addis Ababa and a 
European capital now seemed much smaller 
than it had at first, though it was still obvious 
that there is much to be done. 

What are the prospects for this island in 
Africa? A long series of kings from the 
Middle Ages onwards dreamt of making 
Ethiopia a great power. Their attempts failed 
for a number of reasons, and the greatness of 
Ethiopia remained a mirage. But the Ethio- 
pians never lost confidence in themselves. 
Centuries of neglect and isolation only served 
to heighten their sense of unity and their 
powers of endurance. Like an island people 
they were united and resilient. Now that 
their geographical isolation has been broken 
by modern communications, and the ghost 
of xenophobia more or less laid, progress has 
been rapid. In the future, development will 
surely continue even more rapidly so that the 
country’s richness can be fully exploited. 
When their national solidarity is coupled with 
their natural resources the Ethiopian people 
must have very bright prospects indeed. 
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Wedding-Feast 


by TELFORD HINDLEY WORK 


(Above) One of the tents of a group of semi-nomadic Bedouin living in the sand-dunes some fifteen 
miles west of Alexandria where the author attended a mock wedding-feast with an unexpected ending 


Durinc the desert war, when Rommel’s army 
was moving eastward, bent on taking Alex- 
andria, the British blew up dykes of drainage 
channels and irrigation canals to flood the 
landward approaches to the city. The flooded 
area they left, just behind the shorelines and 
dunes of the Mediterranean, provides a wel- 
come resting-place for wild duck on their 
annual migration southward from Europe 
and Asia to the Sudan and East Africa, and 
has become a favourite shooting-ground for 
Egyptian sportsmen. It was through my 
acquaintance with some of them that I 
came to know the Bedouin of a semi-nomadic 
group who claimed tribal rights to the in- 
undated land. These Bedouin are paid a 
yearly sum for the shooting and are employed 
to help the sportsmen. On the weekend 
shoots I attended I got to know them well 
and when they learned that I was leaving 
Egypt their chief arranged to have a wedding- 
feast for my benefit, an occasion we had often 
talked about. No-one wanted to get married 
just then so it had to be a mock one, but as 
things turned out it had an unexpected 
ending. 

It was a man’s affair, as are most social 


functions in the Arab world, an occasion for 
much chatter, good-natured joking and now 
and then a song. 

The festivities commenced around 5 p.m. 
with the roasting of a sheep over an open 
fire. After the guests were comfortably 
gorged with meat, rice, baladi bread and 
thick black coffee, the entertainment began. 
It consisted of four musicians and two dancers 
—in this case borrowed from a neighbouring 
group of Bedouin of the same tribe. The 
musicians’ instruments were a skin-covered 
pottery drum, a five-stringed frame and 
empty bottles. The musicians were accom- 
panied by the crowd who clapped, sang and 
chanted, slowly increasing their tempo until 
it was suitable for the dancers to begin. 

The dancing and music went on inter- 
mittently until daylight and the party 
gradually broke up around noon. During 
the dancing we noticed the Bedouin chief 
making eyes at the younger dancer and by 
dawn it was clear that they had fallen in love. 
Sure enough, using our customary gifts of 
appreciation as a dowry, he took her as his 
wife after the feast was over. Thus the mock 
wedding-feast became a real one. 
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The short and simple Bedouin wedding ceremony is preceded by long hours of feasting and dancing. 
(Above) The musicians started to play at 10 p.m. and continued, with intermissions, until noon. 
(Below) In this time the Bedouin chief became enamoured of the younger and more attractive of the 
dancers and the mock wedding turned into a real one with chief as bridegroom and the dancer as bride 
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This 1s the girl who—true to the tradition of all desert romances—won the heart of a ‘sheikh’. 
She was one of the two dancers who performed at the wedding-feast attended by the author. These 
dancers are professionals ; though their skill may occasionally be displayed at parties in neigh- 
bouring Alexandria, it is normally confined to entertainments within their tribe. Their dances 
are improvised according to a set pattern; the musicians, so it seemed, calling the tune and the 
dancers following their lead. The girls would be sitting, talking to the wedding-guests, when 
the insistent rhythm of the music would begin to catch them up: first a foot would tap, then a 
shoulder sway, a hand move and suddenly one of them would spring gracefully into the circle and 
begin to dance with her whole body swaying and twisting to the music, her face alive with emotion 
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The dancing is for the amusement of the male 
guests. The women and children normally sit 
unobtrusively in the background, while the 
bride remains altogether hidden out of sight. 
(Opposite, top) The dances were mostly solo 
or the two girls danced together, but occasion- 
ally one of the guests was stirred into action. 
(Opposite, bottom) At one moment a lad of 
sixteen jumped up to partner the younger girl. 
Above and right) Later they performed a 
dance of which the symbolism was obscure. The 
hoy seized a walking-stick—perhaps it was 
¢ duty for a gun or a sword?—which he 

for a while and then handed to the girl, 
who waved it over him as he danced before her, 
his arms outstretched like the wings of a bird 


Codachromes by the author 


(Above) The sleepy appearance of La Paz, capital of the Southern Territory of Baja Caltfornia, 
belies the transformation effected in ten years by the agricultural boom in the surrounding desert 


Tue plane climbed in a circle above the 
border town of Tijuana and headed south 
towards La Paz, the capital of the Southern 
Territory of Baja California. This Mexican 
peninsula, sticking like a finger into the 
Pacific Ocean, is a hundred miles longer than 
the whole of Italy, yet due to the inhospitable 
nature of its rugged desert mountains, it is, 
even today, fully 95 per cent uncultivated, 
unmined, virtually uninhabited and only 
sketchily explored. 

The plane swiftly left the thickly populated 
land of the border and flew south over a 
chequerboard of rolling farmland. As the 
minutes passed the farms were swallowed up 
in mountainous desert with only an occasional 
cultivated field. Within an hour all sign of 
man’s domination over the earth had disap- 
peared. Below lay arid, rolling, cactus- 
covered hills. To the east could be seen a 
little-known, pine-forested plateau where 
snow on a 10,000-foot peak lasts into April 
and trout swim in streams that flow through- 
out the year. To the west lay the glittering 
Pacific Ocean. 

The pine-forested mountains were quickly 
replaced by an endless chain of waterless, 
naked ranges that forms the continuous spine 
of the thousand-mile peninsula. As we flew 
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south it grew hotter, clouds disappeared, and 
the scenery resolved itself into blue ocean, 
gulf and sky, and glaring desolate desert. 
Occasionally our line of flight would cross 
the tenuous 1129-mile-long set of ruts that 
connects La Paz to the outside world. 

Then, suddenly, before us stretched the 
cultivated cotton-fields of the Santo Domingo 
Valley. In three years this desert and its 
several sleepy communities have grown into 
a flourishing agricultural area of 10,000 
inhabitants. Wells have been drilled and 
sub-surface waters pumped up to irrigate 
rich, never-before-utilized soil. The 1955 
yield was close to 25,000 bales of extra-long 
staple Egyptian cotton which found their 
way to mills in Europe and Japan. 

After four hours in the air, the plane came 
in over an enormous bay to the port city of 
La Paz on the edge of a flood-plain banked 
on two sides by mountains. For the first time 
since leaving the high mountains of the North, 
green trees were visible along the streets and 
the blue waters of the bay were dotted with 
dozens of cargo-ships and white fishing-boats. 
As we circled lower for a landing, I could see 
hundreds of sweating stevedores loading bales 
of cotton onto one of‘several small ships tied 
up at the port’s single wharf. On the broad 


(Above) From the Malecon, the palm- 
shaded avenue along the water’s edge in La 
Paz, one looks across the shallow bay to 
the government fier which handles virtu- 
ally all the import and export shipping for 
the whole of the Southern Territory. Here 
one may see cargo-ships unloading food- 
stuffs or taking on bales of cotton, com- 
mercial fishing-boats and fishermen cast- 
ing their nets, pleasure-yachts and the 
power-boats of sportsmen just back from 
fishing for sailfish, marlin and dolphin. 
(Right) Mexican stevedores on the gov- 
ernment pier manhandle heavy bales of cot- 
ton. Behind them a Mexican warship is 
refuelling in the course of its patrol-work 
off the western coast. In spite of the heavy 
traffic on this pier there are no power- 
winches for handling cargoes, but labour 
is plentiful and cheap and at times the 
pier 1s crowded with hundreds of laugh- 
ing, sweating stevedores slowly loading 
and unloading a wide variety of vessels 


beaches that front the city, brand-new agri- 
cultural machinery sat waiting to be trans- 
ported inland to farming communities. 

From the busy modern airport, my taxi 
bounced over a dusty road towards the city. 
In the fields outside the city, swarms of 
labourers dressed in blue jeans, crude sandals 
and broad-brimmed straw hats hacked away 
at the thorny desert growth, clearing the 
cactus from virgin land. These labourers, 
working for about six shillings a day, are often 
less expensive and more efficient than im- 
ported bulldozers. 

We entered the residential section of the 
city set on an eminence above the bay, and 
dropped down to the Malecon, a broad palm- 
and laurel-lined avenue that borders the 
beach. With the great influx of people and 
equipment, this has become the busiest part 
of the city. Ten years earlier, when the 
population was only a third of its present 
32,000, the life of the city centred on a park- 
like plaza surrounded by an old twin-towered 
church, small shops, and a massive govern- 
ment building. A few streets are paved with 
asphalt or concrete but most are of durable 
hand-fitted cobblestones. Buildings are of 
brick or adobe, for the most part, and heavily 
whitewashed. Each family dwelling has its 
central court complete with flowering bou- 
gainvillea, coconut- and date-palms, papaya 
trees and other tropical vegetation. The city, 
with its population of Indians, Mexicans and 
Spaniards, gives one the impression of peace 
and venerable old age, despite the feverish 
agricultural activity. 

When Hernando Cortes sailed into the 
harbour in 1535 he found a miserably poor 
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village of natives, barely able to maintain life 
on. fish and a few vegetables. Cortes named 
the village La Paz (peaceful) and, after a brief 
exploration for gold, sailed away. For the 
next four hundred years Baja California slept 
peacefully in the sun, unnoticed by the rest 
of the world. A few miners picked away for 
gold and gave up. A band of Jesuit mission- 
aries who arrived in the wake of the explorers 
tramped up and down the waterless peninsula 
building fortress-like missions; then they too 
left. The area gained a reputation for being 
absolutely uninhabitable; its deserts were 
called the world’s most forbidding. 

Then pearls were discovered and for a time 
La Paz reigned as the pearling capital of the 
New World. When pearling grew poor a few 
farmers arrived to scratch a bare living from 
the soil and commercial fishermen began to 
discover the enormous wealth of the sea. ‘The 
Gulf of California became recognized as the 
world’s largest fish-trap, and sport-fishermen 
drifted down in steadily increasing numbers 
to stalk marlin, sailfish and dolphin. With 
the fishermen came businessmen interested in 
developing the area. 

In 1950 Augustin Olachea, then governor, 
caused the first cotton to be planted. The 
soil, when irrigated from sub-surface waters, 
proved unusually rich, and the cotton pro- 
duced an extra long staple, the finest grown 
anywhere in Mexico. Immediately the land 
boom was on. Men flocked to the dry tropical 
valleys to claim the free land the government 
was offering. Before them lay two important 
problems: money and water. 

The peninsula is very narrow, sometimes 
no wider than thirty miles, and mountainous; 
and the rains which come in 
sudden severe storms in late 
summer roll quickly down the 
bare canyons, cutting away the 
good earth and carrying it 
away towards the sea. Valleys 
and coastal towns are often 
flooded as the silt-laden water 
rushes seaward. ‘Then the sun, 
which shines 360 days a year, 
quickly dries up the remainder. 
As a result, very little moisture 
remains in the ground. Except 
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for the high mountains (4000- 
7000 feet) where the annual 
rainfall may exceed forty inches 
a year, surface-water is non- 
existent in the Territory. The 
plains and valleys get only a 
fraction of an inch in most 
years. For example, La Paz 


(Above) Brilliant bougainvillea cascades over the garden wall of the Los Arcos Hotel in La Paz. The 


thatched roofs and palm-trees indicate the city’s dry, tropical climate. (Below) On Sunday morning 


after church children and vendors of fruit, cooked food and clothing congregate outside the cinema 


(Above) The sudden influx of men 
and machinery, to develop the newly 
exploited riches of soil that has 
never previously been cultwwated, 
has put a strain on the ancient 
city of La Paz. So much agricul- 
tural machinery has arrived that 
the warehouses of the city have 
overflowed onto the beach and all 
along the waterfront equipment is 
assembled, waiting to be taken to 
the cotton-growing country inland. 
(Left) Outstde the city, on the 
broad plain between the mountains 
and the sea, water pumped from 
below the arid surface has turned 
the cactus-covered desert into a 
garden of wheat, orange-orchards, 
alfalfa, cotton and water-melons 


usually gets just enough rain to make the 
cactus bloom, but the city has more than 
once been flooded by the torrential run-off 
from the mountains which surround it. 
All agriculture must rely on sub-surface 
water, and the government keeps a sharp eye 
on the level of the precious water-table. The 
second problem, the need for capital, is ex- 
plained by the high cost of irrigation machin- 
ery, all of which must be shipped in from a 
long distance. 

The taxi stopped in front of the office of 
José Romero, a shipping agent. José, perspir- 
ing freely, was furiously shuffling papers. 
Since air freight is very expensive and truck- 
ing necessitates a thousand-mile drive through 
the desert, most of the territory’s rapidly 
growing commerce has to be handled by ship. 

José shook his head and looked up. After 
a cordial greeting he leaned back in his chair 
with a frown. “I never know if a ship is com- 
ing until I see it sail into the harbour. I can’t 
promise shipments on any given date.” He 
threw up his hands. “How do I know when 
they are coming? Sometimes they promise to 
come and I get a cargo and stack it on the 
dock and then I get word that they won’t 
even stop at La Paz this trip. So you see,”’ he 
shrugged his shoulders, “‘it’s all very uncer- 
tain, this business of shipping, and unfortun- 
ately I’m always in the middle.” 

He smiled. “Seven or eight tramp steamers 
stop by at La Paz and they must bring more 


than half our food, all the mining machinery, 
pumps, pipe and building materials and, of 
course, farming machinery. In return they take 
cotton, fresh vegetables, and minerals. If the 
shipowners would just make regular schedules, 
I could plan my cargoes in advance. Then I 
could arrange for cargoes that pay very well!” 

A Mexican in dungarees dashed in through 
the open door and explained excitedly that 
the government inspector at the dock had 
just reftised to give unloading permission on 
a cargo of food. 

José sighed and shook his head. “You 
see?” he said. “I never know what will 
happen next. Unless I can talk him into 
granting a permit, he will send the whole 
shipment back to the mainland, just because 
it hasn’t the proper certificate. It is food that 
is badly needed here in La Paz and must be 
unloaded quickly.” 

He got up and grabbed his hat. “‘Still,”’ he 
admitted smiling, “‘it is better than last year. 
Two boats will soon start a scheduled run 
between here and Mazatlan, and I am buying 
two more that will make regular trips to Los 
Angeles. Things are getting better, but some- 
times we are very much rushed.” He hurried 
out of the door towards the dock. 

As we drove out through the city towards 
the new farmlandthat surrounds it, Salvador, 
my taxi-driver, told me of his ambition to be 
a farmer. “As soon as I can save enough 
money for a well and a pump and a tractor 


The first step in converting the desert for farmland is the back-breaking job of clearing cactus, 
trees and thorny bushes from the ground. Labour 1s so cheap (each man earns approximately six 
shillings a day) that hand-clearing is often less expensive than bulldozers and power-equipment 


All photographs by Macias 


(Above) A brand-new pump and power-plant fills a cistern on newly cultwated land in the rich cotton- 
growing Santo Domingo Valley of Baja California. To conserve water only one well 1s allowed for every 
250 cultivated acres. (Below) Cabbages growing alongside an elevated wrrigation-ditch in the Valley 


(Above) Workmen building cisterns to serve as reservoirs for irrigation-water on a rare cloudy day near 


La Paz. (Below) Farm-labourers pause for a moment’s rest beside a field of luxuriantly tall maize. 
Irrigation-ditches are given constant attention in order not to waste the precious and expensive water 


I can get free land from the government. But 
it is very hard to save when every day the 
prices go higher.” He shook his head sadly. 
“Yesterday my wife had to get up when it 
was still dark and go to the market and wait 
three hours in line to get us some meat. If 
she did not go we would have no meat for 
a week.” 

“You mean meat is sold only once a 
week?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he sighed, “and there will be no 
more until the next shipment comes by boat 
from the mainland. And it grows very expen- 
sive at this time of year. I have to keep two 
jobs to make enough money for my wife and 
children. Five years ago I had only one job 
and I could save more money.” 

‘“‘Why must you buy meat from the main- 
land? Is the country too dry to run cattle?” 

“Oh no!” Salvador said. “We raise good 
herds of fine cattle in the mountains in the 
winter, but they must all be slaughtered in the 
spring when feed grows short, and there is no 
way to keep the meat fresh for the rest of the 
year, so we must sell it.” 


“But why doesn’t someone build a cannery 
or a freezing-plant?” I asked. 

Salvador smiled patiently. “No-one has 
enough money to do that. There would be a 
very great risk. Freezing or canning would 
make the price of meat too high for most 
people. Foreigners could afford to build a 
plant, but our laws won’t allow it. We shall 
just have to wait until Mexican businessmen 
can afford them. In the meantime, we will 
grow cotton and more people will come from 
the mainland to work in the fields.” He 
laughed. “It’s a pity the cotton can’t be 
eaten.” 

We stopped at a small orange-grove owned 
by a friend of Salvador’s and walked down 
an irrigation-ditch to where a big engine was 
pumping water from a well into a concrete 
cistern. Watching the bubbling water was a 
young Mexican farmer whom Salvador intro- 
duced as Ramon. Ramon’s eyes lighted with 
pride when asked about his orange-grove, one 
of very few growing in the reclaimed desert. 

“It has taken a long time,” Raméon ex- 
plained. “But now I am getting good crops 


Thousands of bales of long-staple Egyptian cotton waiting in rows for the trucks that will start 
them on their long journey from Baja Caltfornia to mills in Europe, Japan and many other countries 
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and the prices are excellent. 
Ten years ago oranges were 
almost unknown in La Paz. 
Today, everyone knows them 
and wants them.” 

“Ramon is also a successful 
cotton-farmer,”’ Salvador said 
proudly. “He has a great deal 
of land in Santo Domingo.” 

“Yes,” Ramén admitted, 
“my father and I each took 100 
hectares” (250 acres) “of good 
land in the Santo Domingo 
Valley 130 miles north-west of 
here and we are planting cotton 
as rapidly as we can afford to 
clear and level and irrigate. 
Three out of four people in La 
Paz make their living off the 
soil, and a great many of them 
have land in Santo Domingo.” 

“Already there are many 
cotton-gins,” Salvador put in. 
“They will lend money to 
those who will promise to sell 
them their cotton.” 

“The first year,’ Ramon 
continued, ‘‘we cleared 25 
hectares and put in a well and 
a pump. The government 
allows only one well with no 
larger than eight-inch casing 
for every 100 hectares. We 
had to go go feet deep for 
water. When the land was 
ready we hired experienced 
farmers from the mainland and 
they raised a very good crop.” 

“One well for 100 hectares is not enough 
for so much cotton,” Salvador pointed out. 
“But the government has studied the water- 
supply carefully and they say we cannot take 
more without dropping the water-table so 
low that our pumps could not reach it.” 

“Yes,” Ramon agreed. ““The government 
wants us to plant wheat and corn and 
castor beans which do not take so much 
water.” 

“And which is the most profitable crop?” 
I asked Ramon. 

“Ah, the cotton!’”? Ramon smiled. “The 
others will have to wait until cotton can pay 
for the improvements we must make on the 
land. Preparing land is very expensive. The 
engine, pump and well cost a great deal of 
money. We also had to pay for a title-search 
and government survey before the land was 
ours. Then there was the levelling and clear- 
ing and digging of irrigation-ditches. My 


Inalapa, one of the new cotton-gins in the La Paz area, 1s 
jointly owned by Mexicans and Americans. It makes loans of 
credit and equipment to farmers who bring their crops to it 


father and I have been lucky. We had enough 
money to start in, and our first crop paid very 
well. The second year we cleared another 
50 hectares” (125 acres) ‘‘and that crop of 
cotton was also good. The third -year we 
completely paid off the land and expenses. 
Now we are preparing to put down another 
well. Five members of our family have taken 
land together. Working together we will have 
it all producing crops in five or six years. 
Then’, he smiled proudly, ‘‘we will really 
have a farm!” 

With farms being enlarged in this way, the 
carefully guarded water is turning a desert 
once called uninhabitable into highly pro- 
ductive land that will support an economy 
which includes renewed interest in mining 
and a steadily increasing harvest from the sea. 
And at the present rate of growth, Mexico’s 
fastest-growing Territory should soon become 
the Republic’s newest State. 
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Geography and the 


Documentary Film: Australia 


by JOHN HEYER 


With the collaboration of Dr Manvell, Director of the British Film Academy, we are publishing 
a series of articles surveying the growth and present status of documentary films in the British 
Commonwealth and the United States and paying special regard to their geographical value. Australian 
by birth, Fohn Heyer has done more than any other film-maker, through his work for the Australian 
National Film Board and the Australian Shell Film Unit, to project a true ‘‘image of Australia” 


THE image of Australia on the screen—the 
sights and sounds that have been recorded for 
the box-office, the sponsor, the classroom and 
the scientist—is in essence the image of nine 
million people building a new nation on a 
continental land-mass twenty-five times the 
size of Great Britain, levelled with age and 
isolated for centuries by oceans that roll in 
two thousand miles and more on every side. 
From Cape York to Tasmania the image 
reflects a young and vigorous people building 
on an old, isolated land. 

The background of the image ranges from 
the burning glare of stony deserts to frozen 
gum-trees on snow-covered high plains, 
ranges through lush pastures to dust-bowls 
and back again across endless plains of waving 
Mitchell grass. But the foreground of the 
image is always essentially the same—always 
new and always concerned with day-to-day 
problems and adventures of living rather 
than with traditions, the fine arts or research. 

But the image certainly didn’t start that 
way. When Major Joseph Henry Perry, an 
energetic Salvation Army Officer, cranked 
the first motion-picture camera in a suburb 
of Melbourne in 1900 he was not focused on a 
pioneer hacking a ‘selection’ out of the bush 
or on a sweeping panorama of the great new 
land, he was focused on a group of Christian 
Martyrs being fed to the lions! For Perry was 
the first to realize that the new machine 
could help his cause—the Salvation Army. 
So to the tennis-courts of the Salvation Army 
Home for Girls at Murrembeena near 
Melbourne he went with other eager Salva- 
tionists and shot a 100-foot-long epic: The 
Early Christian Martyrs. 

While it seems fairly certain that Perry 
was the first man to make a film in Australia 
he certainly was not the first to show films. 
There is evidence that in 1896 a magician, 
Carl Hertz, used moving pictures as part of 
his act at the old Tivoli in Sydney. But it 
appears reasonably certain that the Salvation 
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Army were the first sponsors, that their 
moustached Major Perry (officially titled 
‘Head Limelighter’’) was the first Australian 
film-maker, and that his Early Christian 
Martyrs was the first Australian ‘feature’ film. 
Perry followed up this first effort with two 
more religious films and then the pendulum 
swung, with earthy enthusiasm, to bush- 
rangers. In 1905 Johnson and Gibson in 
Sydney, assisted by Perry’s son Orrie, made 
The Kelly Gang, based on the exploits of the 
bush-ranger Ned Kelly and his band of 
renegades who enlivened the Victorian 
countryside in the 1870s and who already 
were fast becoming a legend. 

By 1909 the image was well on its way with 
The Bush-Whackers, Australia Calls, Captain 
Midnight and The Luck of Roaring Camp. Such 
were the parents of the image of Australia 
that moves and sounds on the screens today— 
an image of daily adventure in the crowded 
seaboard cities and the lonely outback—an 
active clear-cut image born of martyrs and 
bush-rangers. 

Francis Birtles’ In the Track of Burke and 
Wills, produced in 1916, was probably the 
first major attempt to film the essential 
Australia—the vast, aged, inhospitable in- 
terior. The Australian seaboard, as later 
films were to show, is remarkably even. 
Despite its physical variety from rugged 
cliffs to gentle shelves of fine clean sand, it 
seldom catches the imagination with the 
same intensity and wonder, with the same 
penetrating awe and power as does the great 
inland tangle of eucalyptus and mulga, dry 
river and flat-top, that Australians call, with 
deep respect, ‘‘the Bush’. It was away from 
the coast and far into this bush that explorer- 
airman Birtles took the first camera. And 
it is unquestionably there that the features of 
topography and flora and fauna exist that 
are the essential Australia; features which if — 
sensitively handled, both in mass and in * 
isolation, can give to films made there a 
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(Above and below) The Overlanders (1946) is a reconstruction of one of the Australian cattle treks 
during World War II in which valuable herds were driven from the north to the east of the continent, 
away from the Fapanese threat. The film was made by Harry Watt for Ealing Films, an English company 
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The production of documentary films was 
given a new impetus after the war by the Aus- 
tralian National Film Board, a government 
agency, and by the Australian Shell Film 
Unit, established by the Shell Company. Both 
organizations are as much concerned with the 
distribution and exhibition (in Australia 
and overseas) as they are with the produc- 
tion of their films. These are largely de- 
scriptive and cover many aspects of life and 
activity not only in the urban areas and the 
more remote parts of Australia but also in 
the territories that are administered by her. 
(Left) Native Earth (2946), directed by 
John Heyer for the National Film Board, was 
concerned with the impact of Australia’s 
trusteeship on the people of New Guinea and 
also dealt with her plans for their future. 
(Below) Farming for the Future, which 


was made in 1949, was one of the earliest pro- 
ductions of the Australian Shell Film Unit 


National Film Archive 


(Above) John Heyer’s The Valley is Ours, 
made in 1948 for the Australian National Film 
Board, portrayed some of the most spectacular 
landscapes in Australia. The film describes 
the impact of agricultural and industrial 
settlement on the Murray River Valley. This 
scene shows Mount Bogong in the catchment 
area at the headwaters of the river-system. 
(Right) C. P. Mountford used the documen- 
tary film as an instrument to record and develop 
study of the aborigines. Here an aboriginal 
boy is being painted before a circumcision 
ceremony held in the Yirrkalla district of 
Arnhem Land in the Northern Territory. The 
paintings indicate the totemic group that 
the boy will belong to during life and the 
group that will guard his spirit after death 
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One of the many problems inherent in the development of a country as vast as Australia is that 
of the education of children who are sparsely scattered over a wide area. The Australian National 
Film Board’s School in the Mail Box (1951), directed by Stanley Hawes, shows how correspond- 
ence courses have been developed to help children living in 1solated places in the remote ‘outback’ 


strange, unique quality: the twisted trunk of 
a struggling mulga tree, the dance and rush 
of a grass-filled whirlwind, the fantastic 
goanna basking in the sun—a fairy-tale 
dragon if ever there was one. 

Birtles followed the tracks of the explorers 
Burke and Wills. They were the first white 
men to cross the continent from south to 
north, an ill-fated expedition in 1860-61 that 
cost them their lives. Birtles recorded the 
remains of their lonely camps, brave scratches 
in the wilderness, framed by the twisted 
trunks of redgums and coolabahs surrounded 
to the horizon by the interminable bush. 

While Birtles was shooting his way through 
the bush in the steps of Burke and Wills, 
Beaumont Smith and others were shooting 
comedies and melodramas of pioneer life on 
the farms and ‘stations’-—The Bondage of the 
Bush, Our Friends the Hayseeds and so on. But 
they were using the bush as a background. 
Birtles was making it the foreground and not 
in the decorative sense, but in the sense of an 
active ingredient. So Birtles became by a 
decade or more the forerunner of The Over- 
landers, Sons of Matthew and The Back of Beyond. 
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Birtles followed up his Burke and Wills with 
Through Australian Wilds. Frank Hurley, at 
the same time, was sharing the blizzards of 
Antarctica with Shackleton’s Polar Expedi- 
tion. Hurley was later to become widely 
known and admired as one of Australia’s 
foremost landscape-photographers. Living 
and working with the Shackleton Expedition 
as director, cameraman and writer, a one- 
man film unit, he completed a film record of 
the expedition that did much to awaken 
citizens and governments alike to the nature 
of the task that had to be accomplished if 
Australia’s frozen neighbour was ever to be 
conquered. He called his film In the Grip of 
Polar Ice and released it in 1920. 

Thus by 1920 a lot had been done: some 
hundred ‘feature’ and documentary-type 
films, plus numerous newsreels and general 
interest items, had been produced. It is a 
national tragedy that the great majority of 
these have been lost. The Film Division of 
the Australian National Library in Canberra 
is now doing what it can to save what is left. 
But most of it has been destroyed by time and 
sheer neglect. 
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(Above) The Pearlers, an Australian National Film Board production directed by Lee Robinson, 
is set in tropical seas off Australia’s north-west coast, where the pearl-shell industry operates. 
(Below) Very different scenes are shown in Robinson's Namatjira the Painter, a study in film 
of a well-known aboriginal painter whose work has been influenced by Western water-colourists 


Australia’s film-making continued during 
the 1920s and 1930s much as it had started— 
the work of a few isolated individuals—but 
failed to develop the promise of the early 
start. This was due to a number of factors, 
probably the greatest of which was the flood 
of American films which poured into the 
country after World War I. Not being able 
to compete against the American films, which 
rapidly saturated the market, the economic 
basis of Australian production became very 
shaky. The local productions became more 
and more superficial and, with only one or 
two exceptions, failed to exploit the Aus- 
tralian scene. “Failed” is probably too strong 
a word because a reflection of the Australian 
scene was, of course, never their direct 
purpose. But, with no useful government 
interest and practically no commercial dis- 
tribution, the chance of any significant films 
of the essential Australia was slight and the 
stagnation was not to be wondered at. 

It was World War II that changed the 
situation. —The Commonwealth Government 
desperately needed films about the war effort 
at home and abroad to convey information 
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and influence opinion. At first the films 
showed little care for production and direc- 
tion. They were, in the main, rather like 
long newsreels with the title-music playing 
in a commentator who dominated the sound- 
track until the music finally rose before the 
end to say the film was ending. 

Exceptional was Damien Parer’s Kokoda 
Trail (1942), produced by Ken Hall ot 
Cinesound. Here, with penetrating realism, 
were the Diggers battling through the mud 
of New Guinea. Few wartime reportage 
films up till then had captured the sweat and 
dangers of jungle warfare as did this one 
made from Parer’s sensitive footage. Parer 
slogged the Kokoda Trail with the Diggers, 
wallowing in the mud, sharing the heat and 
the sniping, to turn his camera on cowhand 
and drover, clerk and miner, stalking 
through the jungle—the image of Australia 
at war. By the time peace came the early 
newsreel approach, spurred on by Parer’s 
imaginative reportage, had broadened to a 
variety of treatments and subjects such as 
Island Target (Ralph Smart), 100,000 Cobbers 
(Ken Hall) and Jungle Conquest (John Heyer). 
Charles Chauvel had made Thirty Thousand 


Horsemen and Harry Watt had topped the lot 
with the memorable Overlanders. 

The wide international success of The 
Overlanders gave to many people in many 
countries their first view of Australia; or, if 
not their first view, then certainly their first 
feeling about the country. It remains today 
an Australian classic and Harry Watt’s finest 
film. The basis of the film was simple and 
grew in Watt’s mind from a conversation he 
had with a wartime food official in Mel- 
bourne: a wartime decision to drive a mob 
of cattle across Australia to save them for 
badly needed food rather than merely 
destroy them on- the spot to deny the 
enemy. 

By choosing this basis Watt was able to 
exploit one of the most cinematic themes— 
Man against Nature. Here Man was a drover 
and Nature two thousand miles of desert and 
scrub-country cut only by rocky outcrops 
and the hard-eroded beds of salty clay-pans. 
Watt chose the MacDonald Range country 
near Alice Springs for his main location and 
despatched a second unit under my direction 
out along the Murranji Track. The Murranji 
runs 1500 miles across Australia from west to 


John Heyer’s Back of Beyond ts the Australian Shell Film Unit’s most successful production so 
far. Made in 1954, 1t has won several international awards. It describes how the Birdsville Track 
in the deserts of Central Australia is kept open and displays a dramatic contrast of location— 


Shell Film Unit 


—to the same producer’s film The Forerunner, made two years later to demonstrate the problem 
of water-distribution in Australia. A ““Sno-Cat’” is seen being loaded up in the high mountain 
ranges during its production. Australia indeed offers every variety of climate to the film-maker ! 


east; it starts in Victoria Downs in the north 
of Western Australia, crosses the Northern 
Territory and ends near Anthony’s Lagoon 
in Queensland. Watt thus gave himself a 
sweep of country that ranged from open grass 
plains to rugged valleys and that typified by 
its hard, bright light and endless horizon, by 
its slender ghost-gums and eroded hills, the 
shapes and forms that are the essential 
Australia. The Overlanders exploited the 
Australian scene and idiom with both picture 
and sound and contributed more to the image 
of Australia in one bold stroke than any 
dozen films had done before it. 

In the early post-war years, and born of 
the impetus started by the war, came two 
very significant and permanent developments 
for the Australian image: the establishment 
of an Australian National Film Board and the 
establishment of the Australian Shell Film 
Unit. The latter was, of course, a small 
development by comparison with the Film 
Board, but, though its output has been smaller, 
later events were to underline the considerable 
significance of this, the first entry of a major 
private sponsor into the production and 
distribution of films in Australia on a solid 
basis. The Film Board has since proved less 
effective than was hoped; but while this may 
be said of the actual Board itself, it certainly 


cannot be said of its production unit—the 
Film Division, Commonwealth News and 
Information Bureau. Starting from scratch 
with no studio and very few technicians and 
directors, the Commonwealth Film Division, 
with Englishman Stanley Hawes as producer- 
in-chief, has grown to be the largest film- 
producing unit in Australia. In 1954-55 it 
completed some 28 productions averaging 
two reels in length. The subjects ranged from 
a Cinemascope survey of Melbourne, Olympic 
City, to a report on the Australian Antarctic 
Expedition, Blue Ice, from industrial training 
to aboriginal ceremonial dances. 

While many of these government-sponsored 
films have received wide general release 
through the established commercial release- 
houses both at home and overseas, they have 
also filled an urgent need in the work of 
Australia’s overseas representatives such as 
the Embassies, Legations and Trade Commis- 
sioners. In their hands they have done much 
to show Australia to the world. 

The Shell Company had been sponsoring 
films in Australia since 1927, but it was not 
until Geoffrey Bell was invited from London 
to report on the situation in 1948 that a 
permanent unit was established. Since the 
first productions in 1949, Alice through the 
Centre and Farming for the Future, the Shell 
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Unit has made some twenty films and estab- 
lished a wide distribution network throughout 
the country—portable projection-units, 
theatres and lending libraries. In 1954, the 
Unit’s The Back of Beyond (John Heyer) won 
Australia’s first International Grand Prix. 
Photographed and recorded along the Birds- 
ville Track in South Australia The Back of 
Beyond tried to find the essential Australia, 
the spirit of initiative and adventure on 
which the young nation has thrived. Many 
Australian films before it had kept to the 
cities and the settled farm country—the 
golden beaches and the “sun-gods of the 
surf’, the lush pastures and the traditional 
slapstick of ‘Dad and Dave” clowning on the 
farm. These are certainly very much a part 
of the Australian scene and such films have 
contributed much to the Australian image. 
But there has always been the danger that any 
tendency to emphasis in these directions might 
give to the Australian image a superficial 
veneer or atmosphere that could belie the 
true virility of the people. The Back of Beyond 
tried to seek out the essence of Australianism 
and capture in celluloid the image and sound 
of the fundamental Australia. It took for its 
canvas the back country in the north-east of 
South Australia—a great cattle-country basin 
of some 60,000 square miles. Having set the 
stage it used the local people as actors and 
cast them in roles they knew or had known 
as part of their daily lives. In adopting the 
fortnightly trip of the local mailman as its 
central theme, The Back of Beyond echoed the 
approach started by Birtles when he followed 
the tracks of the explorers Burke and Wills. 
Though a decade apart these two films 
clearly suggest that the true image of 
Australia is, and always has been, the image 
of Man against Nature. And by the charac- 
teristics of the country this would seem yet 
to be the image for many years to come. 
Looking back over the history and develop- 
ment of the Australian image on the screen, 
one thing seems abundantly clear: while the 
image has certainly been affected by a variety 
of factors the two principal forces that have 
moulded it in the past, and continue to mould 
it today, are the physical isolation of the 
island continent from the rest of the world 
and the fact that it is easy, cheap and con- 
venient to import almost anything—your 
food, your dress and your culture. Some 
parallel may be seen with the U.S.A. when 
many years ago the American continent was 
at the same stage of development as Australia 
is now. But while there is some parallel with 
America—youth, isolation and a new nation 
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—there is also a fundamental difference. 

When America was at the stage Australia 
has reached today, there were no com- 
munications as we now know them—no 
radio, no press, no television. Hence the 
creative things could not be had merely for 
the buying or the flicking of a switch. If the 
early Americans wanted to sing or dance 
they had to create their own or go without. 
The spark of necessity was there to trigger 
their creative energies. So America gained 
where Australia loses; for isolation so far as 
Australia is concerned—aided by the rotary 
press, the radio valve, and mass reproduction 
—has turned a somersault and now probably 
holds Australia’s cultural development back 
more than any other single factor. 

1956 saw the introduction of television 
into Australia with Sydney and Melbourne 
each building two commercial stations and 
one Government station. The birth of this 
image-hungry monster is already being felt 
in the small film-production industry, but it 
is as yet too early to forecast its possible 
impact. Whether it will precipitate any 
worthwhile increase in the creation of films 
recording the Australian image depends not 
so much on the creative people and _ tech- 
nicians as on the whole tangled complex of 
dollar restrictions, licences, tariffs and quotas, 
etc. The former have already well proved 
that they can put the Australian image on 
the screen with creativeness and polish equal 
to the world’s best. But whether out of the 
latter jungle any stable and economic basis 
of production will emerge is, at the moment, 
anybody’s guess. 

There seems little doubt that television 
will be readily accepted by the Australian 
people and will become a power in the land. 
If the evidence of the opening programmes is 
any measure, then a reflection of the pattern 
of cinema programmes, heavily laced with 
imported material, is already appearing. But 
such programmes may be short-lived. Tele- 
vision will need a vast mass of film material; 
and if it turns to Australians to provide this, 
the future of the Australian image is assured. 
It is possible that television may give the 
Australian audience a greater opportunity 
than cinema ever did to voice their appetite 
for the sight and sound of things Australian. 
If it does and the opportunity is taken, the 
background of eucalypt and mulga, of Pitt 
Street and Canberra, could become fore- 
ground, the face of the film industry could 
change overnight and Australian film-makers 


live to bless the geography of their isolated 


continent. 
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~The Hazards of Antarctica 


by R. H. A. STEWART 


~~ 


Trans-Antaretic Expec 


Next month the Main Party of the Trans-Antarctic Expedition are due to start their journey across 
the continent. An essential preliminary was the establishment of Shackleton Base by the Advance 
Party ; and Mr Stewart, its meteorologist, tells the story of their adventures and achievements in 
face of Antarctica’s weapons of defence. (Above) The hut at Shackleton in which, more fortunate 
than their predecessors last winter, the Main Party are eagerly awaiting the moment of departure 


EXPLORATION in any part of the world is, in 
its essence, a campaign in which man, with 
the aid of the powers he has at his command, 
strives to gain fresh footholds on his planet, 
opposed by the unharnessed forces and un- 
known obstacles that Nature presents. No- 
where in the world is this opposition to man’s 
advance so strong or so persistent as in the 
Antarctic. 

In March 1957 I returned home after a 
year in the Antarctic as a member of the 
Advance Party of the Trans-Antarctic Ex- 
pedition. Any description of this year must 
have as its theme our struggle to gain such a 


foothold, a struggle the outcome of which was 
many times in doubt. 

The defences of the Antarctic begin many 
miles from the coast of the continent and the 
first weapon is floating ice. We sailed from 
South Georgia just before Christmas 1955. 
South Georgia in 54° S latitude, with its per- 
manent snow-fields and scanty vegetation, is 
a reminder of how much the British climate 
owes to the warm waters of the North 
Atlantic. ‘The sea-temperature decreased 
steadily as we steamed south and the first 
iceberg was seen soon after leaving the 
southern tip of the island. For the rest of the 
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voyage it was rare for us to be without our 
escort of bergs. As the sea-temperature 
dropped below 30° Fahrenheit we began to 
look for first signs of drift-ice. This is the 
outer defence of the continent, a belt of 
floating ice formed by the freezing of the sea, 
together with the snow that has fallen on it 
since it formed. The drift-ice is of very vari- 
able thickness, depending on whether it is the 
product of one or several winters, and the belt 
changes both its width and its mean latitude 
with the season, being always wider and more 
persistent off some parts of the continent than 
others. 

Late on December 22 we saw the first 
small pieces, much decayed in those summer 
temperatures and mostly awash. The bows 
of the Theron brushed these ‘bergy bits’ aside 
as though in contempt, but they quickly in- 
creased in numbers and thickness until by 
midnight we were among floes of considerable 
size. It was still a matter of pushing them 
aside rather than breaking them, but Captain 
Maro was already having to choose his path 
carefully. 

It was a month before we saw again any 
really open water. For the next few days 
conditions became more and more difficult, 
the ice heavier and more closely packed, the 
weather bad with poor visibility and snow. 
On Boxing Day I wrote in my diary “progress 
almost nil” and this was a fair comment on 
the next three weeks. We had entered an area 
of old, heavy ice, much of it up to twenty feet 
thick and with very few leads between the 
floes. Although we made little progress 
through the ice, we drifted wzth it generally in 
a northerly or north-westerly direction. Some 
days we would manage to make a few hun- 
dred yards in the right direction by running 
the ship astern a little and then charging the 
ice ahead. The shock would shake the ship 
from end to end but those living in the for- 
ward cabins soon learnt to sleep through it! 
When progress by this method was impossible 
we resorted to explosives. Small charges were 
placed in the ice around, but not too close to, 
the ship’s bows. If we could find a suitable 
crack we put the charge in the water under 
the ice, letting it down fastened to a pole. 
The charges were fired electrically and some- 
times Theron would slide free. Naturally, with 
Theron’s joints in mind, Captain Maro was 
not as keen on the use of explosives as we 
were! And rightly so, for when she was dry- 
docked in Norway on her return home, many 
sprung rivets were found in her bows. 

Our Auster aircraft had been ready for use 
in ice-reconnaissance since we left South 
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Georgia but the ice-conditions worsened so 
rapidly that by the time we needed to use it 
there was already insufficient open water for 
a safe take-off. Several times during our 
weeks in the ice we forced our way into what 
seemed suitable pools, only to find on arrival 
that they were too small or had much loose 
ice floating in them. At last on January 20 
we found a pool large enough, but only just 
large enough, and the film record of that 
take-off shows that Squadron Leader Claydon 
had only feet to spare when his floats left the 
water. His flight of about fifty miles in a 
north-westerly direction revealed no open 
water, but he reported that ice-conditions 
became much easier about twenty miles from 
the ship and he thought open water lay within 
100 miles. Heartened by this news, we started 
to make what progress we could in that 
direction, and on the 22nd the worst ice was 
behind us. On the 23rd we reached open 
water and set off eastward before turning 
south again for another try. 

This time we found a breach in the 
defences and went right through to the con- 
tinent, seeing very little ice and none that 
caused us the least trouble. We reached the 
coast near Cap Norvegia where the coastline 
turns south and west into the Weddell Sea. 
Most of this coast is vertical ice-cliff up to 
about 200 feet high. This is the edge, some- 
times floating, of the vast ice-sheet that 
covers most of Antarctica. This sheet is ever 


- on the move towards the sea and it is these 


ice-cliffs that are the birthplace of the many 
icebergs, some a few yards long, some dozens 
of miles in length, that drift out from the 
Antarctic to melt away in the warmer 
waters to the north. 

Down this coast there runs in summer a 
lane of open water between the cliffs and 
the heavy drift-ice which fills the centre of 
the Weddell Sea. As we steamed south this 
lane grew narrower but never closed and on 
January 29 we reached Vahsel Bay at the 
south-east corner of the Weddell Sea, first 
reached by Filchner in the Deutschland in 
1912 and only once seen since that date. 
Around the bay a few small patches of black 
rock break through the snow to relieve the 
endless whiteness. 

Shackleton Base lies about thirty miles 
west of Vahsel Bay on the top of the Filchner 
Ice-Shelf. This is a vast area of ice, probably 
mainly afloat, but attached to the continental 
ice-sheet, that fills the southern corner of the 
Weddell Sea. Its almost flat surface is 
about 200 feet above sea-level, rising slowly* 
towards the south. Most of its seaward edge 
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All photographs from the Trans-Antarctic Expedi 
Theron, the ship which took the Advance Party of the Trans-Antarctic 
Expedition to Shackleton Base near Vahsel Bay. Here she is seen in the 
heavy pack-te of the central Weddell Sea. On many occasions she was 
held fast, unable to move ahead or astern for several days. It was 
sometimes possible, using a combination of man-power and explosives, 
to move the largest preces of ice from under her bows and to ease the 
pressure along her sides. Thus loosened, she would go astern for a few 


yards before driving forward again in a new attempt to break through. 


The strengthened bows are scratched and dented by many such attempts 
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Theron alongside the bay-ice at Shackleton while the hundreds 
of tons of Expedition stores were unloaded and moved to 
dumps. The base camp itself was built on top of the shelf- 
ice, 200 feet above sea-level and about three-quarters of 
a mile inland from the crest of the slope in the background 


One of the last pictures taken from Theron as she left the 
Trans-Antarctic Expedition’s Advance Party in February 1956 
for their year’s stay to prepare the base for the arrival of 
the Main Party in January 1957. Unloading had just been 
completed when, after a rapid fall of temperature, new ce 
began to form on the surface of the sea. At the same time a 
northerly wind began to move the off-shore pack-ice towards the 
coast. The combination of these two dangers made it essential 
for Theron to leave at once. The sea-ice moved in and out 
throughout the year. Even in mid-winter a strong southerly 
wind would open up a narrow lead of water along the coast 


(Above) The snow-drifts grew 
rapidly around the Expedition hut 
and a wall of snow was frequently 
the only thing visible on opening the 
door. The wind-driven generator 
in this picture charged batteries, 
providing power for lighting and 
the radio, until the main diesel 
generators were installed. In that 
windy climate there were few 
days when it could not be used. 
(Left) Kenneth Blatklock, sur- 
veyor and experienced dog-sledger, 
was leader of the Advance Party. 
He has made several reconnaissance 
journeys to the south in preparation 
for the Expedition’ s main objective, 
the crossing of the Antarctic con- 
tinent which is expected to begin 
next month if weather-conditions 
are suitable. He has been spending 
the winter at South Ice, the advance 
depot 250 miles from Shackleton 


The last two roof-panels are placed in position on the main 
hut. This was almost the end of many months of work. Build- 
ing under Antarctic conditions is usually a slow and uncom- 
fortable business. Many jobs cannot be done wearing gloves 
and yet, for much of the year, these can only be taken off 
outdoors for a very few minutes at a time. Building materials 
become buried under drifts of snow or coated with ice and 
there are many hours of digging away the snow and cleaning 
the we from the sections for every hour of actual building 


The Expedition’s dog-population averages a couple of dozen. 
They were taken ashore as soon as the Advance Party arrived 
at Shackleton and they were obviously very pleased to have 
their feet on snow again after so many weeks’ confinement in 
England and in the Theron. The chain of each dog 1s fastened 
to a cable stretched along the surface of the snow between 
two posts. The dogs are spaced out along this cable so that 
they cannot reach each other, for huskies, although friendly 
to man, find it very hard to get on well with each other! The 
dogs lived outside in this way until Fune when they were moved 
into snow-tunnels where they spent the worst winter months 
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Magga Dan arrived at Shackleton in mid-January 1957 after 
a relatively easy passage through the pack-ice. She brought 
the Main Party and took back three members of the Advance 
Party, the rest staying on for a second year. The unloading 
began at once and gathered speed as more vehicles were landed, 
tested and put into service on the mile-and-a-half trip from 
the ship to Shackleton. Vehicles need careful handling and 
much attention if they are to be kept ‘on the road’ under 
these conditions of temperature and terrain. No shelter of 
any kind was available for carrying out repairs at this time, 
though a garage has now been built. The driver of the 
vehicle on the right has dug his own inspection-pit in the snow 


An aerial view of Shackleton when the unloading of Magga 
Dan was complete. The other aircraft, and aircraft stores, can 
just be seen in the background near the long lines of fuel- 
drums. The main hut is in the centre surrounded by tts snow- 
drifts and radio-masts. In the foreground are two of the 
many lines of stores spread out across-wind since this keeps 
the formation of snow-drifts to a minimum. The first blizzard 
will soon blot out the vehicle-tracks and restore the camp- 
area to the smooth, unrelieved whiteness of its surroundings 


is cliff but for a short distance near Shackleton 
this cliff is drifted up with snow, providing 
a not too difficult route for vehicles from the 
sea to the top of the shelf. At the foot of the 
slope there is about half a mile of bay-ice 
alongside which Theron moored with ice- 
anchors late on January 29. 

Good progress was made with the unload- 
ing until the afternoon of February 1 when 
a northerly gale caused heavy seas to break 
over the sea-ice, flooding stores awaiting 
removal to depots further inland. Theron 
was forced to slip her moorings and steam 
offshore for twenty-four hours. Five men 
who were working on top of the shelf at the 
Shackleton site had to be left ashore for a 
very uncomfortable night. 

Temperatures were now falling rapidly 
and new sea-ice began to form around 
Theron, a sign that it was time for her to 
start for home if she wished to leave the 
Weddell Sea safely. On February 7 a rising 
northerly wind began to press this new ice 
against the ship and to bring in the heavier 
ice that was never very far offshore. Theron 
sailed that afternoon and half an hour after 
she had gone the incoming ice closed the 
open water at Shackleton. 

All our stores were ashore and we had 
made a start on the building of the base, but 
as I watched Theron leave us I felt we had 
still only a very uncertain foothold on this 
hostile shore. The story of the next twelve 
months, during which the eight of us worked 
to build our main hut and to install the other 
facilities needed by our main party, will be 
told elsewhere. My purpose here is to describe 
the opposition we met from this well-defended 
land. Its weapons are snow, wind and cold. 
It rarely uses them singly. 

Snow by itself was a feeble enemy. 
Although we had no rock within thirty 
miles of Shackleton and snow was our only 
‘solid earth’, very little snowfall occurred, 
and in terms of precipitation we had a very 
dry climate. 

The great ally of snow is the wind and 
together they produce drifting snow, the 
greatest hindrance to all man’s work and 
progress in the Antarctic. There is almcst 
always some loose snow on the surface and 
as the wind rises above about fifteen knots 
this loose snow begins to move. At first it 
keeps close to the surface, the snow particles 
rolling along in snakelike lines. As the wind 
increases above twenty knots the snow 
begins to rise from the surface, ground 
features become difficult to see and the 
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horizon becomes indistinct. With further 
increase in wind the snow rapidly rises 
higher until it is above eye-level, visibility 
falls, walking into the wind becomes difficult 
and all outdoor work is seriously hindered. 
At its worst, with gale-force winds, drift- 
snow fills the air until visibility can be 
measured in feet, lashes the skin so that to 
walk into it is painful and penetrates the 
tightest clothing. The beating of the snow 
on the body, the noise and pressure of the 
wind, all combine to produce a numbing of 
the senses and continuous concentration is 
necessary to move in a given direction or to 
carry out the simplest task. 

When drifting snow meets an object in its 
path the wind that carries it is deflected and 
slowed down. At its reduced speed it is 
unable to carry the larger particles and these 
are deposited zn the lee of the object, forming 
a drift which grows until its top is level with 
the top of the obstruction and extends down- 
wind a considerable distance, the distance 
depending on the height of the obstruction. 
As a result, any building, vehicle or even 
box produces its own drifts. An object is not 
buried by its own drifts but by lying in the 
lee of objects larger than itself and being 
covered by the spread of their drifts. 

At the site of a large base such as Shackle- 
ton where hundreds of tons of timber, boxes, 
fuel drums and vehicles were concentrated 
in a small area, it was almost impossible to 
prevent some of them becoming buried. The 
worst example of this occurred in March 1956 
when, in a seven-day blizzard, a drift forty 
yards long and eighteen feet high formed in 
the lee of the incomplete hut, burying many 
tons of building materials and part of the 
meteorological stores. Learning by bitter 
experience as the year passed, we spread out 
our remaining stores in lines across the pre- 
vailing wind, well away from the hut and 
from each other. A vehicle was never 
parked without carefully considering its 
surroundings. During May 1956 snow, 
drifting in the lee of the one completed wall, 
filled the inside of the hut from floor to roof. 
All this was removed by hand and I think it 
is true to say that from March to November 
more man-hours were spent on digging than 
on any other activity. 

The third and greatest weapon of the 
Antarctic is the cold. Clothing and food, 
shelter and transport, tools and _ scientific 
instruments, all must be planned and manu- 
factured with the low temperatures in mind, 
for nothing is exempt from its effects. Per- 
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haps a few figures will put the problem in 
perspective. The lowest temperature recorded 
was -63° Fahrenheit in August. From March 
to October inclusive the monthly mean 
temperature was below o° Fahrenheit every 
month, the coldest month being May with 
a mean temperature of -36° Fahrenheit. It 
was only in December that the temperature 
rose above freezing and then only for a few 
hours at a time. 

In writing of the effect of extreme cold on 
man it is impossible to generalize, for no 
two men seem to feel the cold to the same 


degree or to suffer from it in the same way. 
One factor on which I think all will agree, 
however, is that it is not the temperature 
alone that is the significant quantity but the 
combination of temperature and wind-speed. 
A bright sunny day with temperature 0° 
Fahrenheit and a wind of fifteen knots is far 
more unpleasant than a dull calm day with 
temperature -30° Fahrenheit. Our experi- 
ence was that, given light winds, it was pos- 
sible to do active work, e.g. digging, in the 
open at temperatures down to -50° Fahren- 
heit without discomfort, except perhaps in 
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the hands while the body-circulation was 
becoming thoroughly established. The 
amount of clothing that had to be worn to 
achieve this happy state varied very much 
from man to man but was probably never 
as much as might be imagined by those who 
have not experienced these temperatures. 
Men were not the only living things at 
Shackleton, for we had twenty-three dogs to 
look after. The husky is of course at home 
in the Polar climate, but it was always a 
source of wonder to me to see them lying 
curled up on the snow in 60° of frost and yet 
always ready to jump up and greet one in 
their usual boisterous fashion. By mid- 


’ winter we had housed most of them in the 


tunnels we had dug in the big drift to get 
out our buried stores. Down there they 
created for themselves a constant temperature 
of about +10° Fahrenheit and when we 
brought them to the surface again in late 
August, all were in good health though sadly 
in need of exercise. 

As a meteorologist, I am frequently being 
asked whether the conditions we experienced 
were ‘‘worse than usual’? or ‘‘worse than 
expected”. There can as yet be no answer 
to the first question. Apart from _ the 
Argentine Belgrano Base, about twenty 
miles to the west of Shackleton, and only 
established in 1955, no continuous meteoro- 
logical records are available from the 
southern shore of the Weddell Sea. Thus we 
are quite unable to say what is “usual” 
except by reference to other parts of the 
continent in similar latitudes. As for the 
second question, we expected only the 
worst ! 

The climate of any Antarctic station, par- 
ticularly the ever-present wind, depends 
very largely on its surrounding topography. 
At Shackleton there was a great predomin- 
ance of winds from the directions N-NNE 
and S-SSW. Both directions could produce 
gales and drift but with the northerly wind 
the temperatures in winter were as much as 
30° Fahrenheit warmer than with a southerly. 
The arrival of a ‘northerly’ was always an 
occasion for rejoicing as it frequently meant 
that building work could again be under- 
taken after many days of inactivity. 

But there was also a meteorological bright 
side. During the short summer (November- 
January) we had many periods of light 


winds, brilliant sunshine for twenty-four 
hours of the day and shade temperature a few 
degrees below freezing. In these conditions 
severe sunburn can be added to the other- 
wise very short list of ills which an Antarctic 
doctor is called upon to treat. 

When Magga Dan arrived at Shackleton 
in the middle of January 1957 the Advance 
Party’s battle was almost won. The main 
hut was complete apart from such interior 
luxuries as running hot water and bedside 
electric lights. Our radio station was in full 
operation and had made good contact with 
London on several occasions. Meteorological 
observations were being made throughout 
the twenty-four hours with a wide range of 
instruments. Our engineer had nursed his 
vehicles through the winter ready for their 
hard work when the ship arrived. We had 
a firm foothold on that hostile coast and our 
thoughts were turning inland. 

During November and December 1956 
Blaiklock and Goldsmith had made pre- 
liminary reconnaissances inland with dog- 
teams as far south as the Theron Range, 
150 miles from Shackleton. As soon as the 
aircraft arrived on Magga Dan intensive 
flying was started to find a site for South Ice, 
the expedition’s advance depot. A site was 
finally chosen early in February. Here, in 
82° S latitude, 4850 feet above sea-level and 
about 500 miles from the Pole, three men 
are spending the winter carrying out glacio- 
logical and meteorological observations. 
Weather conditions here are expected to be 
more severe than at Shackleton, in particular 
lower temperatures will occur, perhaps as 
low as -80 or -go° Fahrenheit. 

During the dark winter months all efforts 
at Shackleton will have been directed to final 
preparations for the journey across the con- 
tinent. Vehicles must be prepared and per- 
haps modified in the light of last season’s 
experience. Experiments must be made in the 
loading of sledges to obtain maximum stability 
and minimum friction. Much work has been 
done with the ice-drilling equipment in 
evolving satisfactory techniques for use on the 
crossing. All this and much more has been 
carried out in the conditions of drift and tem- 
perature that I have described above. The 
months of the Antarctic winter will have 
passed all too quickly and in October the 
time to leave will have come. 
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Edinburgh Since the Union 


by DOUGLAS YOUNG 


Mr Young places Scotland’s capital in the perspective of the 250 years that have passed since the 
Union. He was educated in Edinburgh, at Merchiston Castle, and at the Universities of St Andrews 
and Oxford. A Classical scholar, he lectures in Greek at St Andrews University. He has published 
volumes of verse and translations, largely in Scots ; edited an anthology, Scottish Verse, 1851- 
19513 issued an illustrated history, Scotland’s Story; and frequently takes part in broadcasts 


1707 saw the adjournment of the last Scots 
Parliament—so far—and on May the First 
Queen Anne went to St Paul’s to thank God 
for the inception of the United Kingdom 
Parliament. The people of Edinburgh did 
not rejoice at all. Walter Scott’s Mrs How- 
den, a saleswoman, in The Heart of Muida- 
lothian, spoke for most when she said: “‘I ken, 
when we had a king, and a chancellor, and 
parliament-men o’ our ain, we could aye 
peeble them wi’ stanes when they werena 
gude bairns—but naebody’s nails can reach 
the length o’ Lunnon.” 

‘‘Weary on Lunnon, and a’ that e’er came 
out o’t!”, said Miss Grizel Damahoy, an 
ancient seamstress; “they hae taen away our 
Parliament and they hae oppressed our trade. 
Our gentles will hardly allow that a Scots 
needle can sew ruffles on a sark, or lace on an 
owerlay.”’ 

For forty years from 1707 Edinburgh prac- 
tically stagnated, with little done or even 
projected. About 25,000 people lived in a 
smelly huddle in the old burgh of 138 acres, 
strung along the mile of ridge from the Castle 
to Holyroodhouse, down the Lawnmarket 
(for traders from the lawn, i.e. land), High 
Street and Canongate, with the southern 
parallel suburb of the Cowgate. Compressed 
within the Flodden Wall of 1513, and its 
slight extensions to 1622, the burghers had 
built high, to tenements of a dozen storeys or 
more, rising over a hundred feet. Duke, judge 
and scavenger must have had the same mal- 
odour. The cry of ‘“Gardyloo!” (Gare a 
l'eau!) chilled nearby lugs as the slops were 
couped from aloft onto the ill-paved streets, 
where David Hume the philosopher and 
Adam Smith the economist, even after mid- 
century, had to make a precarious way 
among rootling pigs, one of which pigs was 
ridden by the poet Burns’s friend, Jane 
Maxwell, Duchess of Gordon, who had her 
silk tartans woven in China. Swinish pota- 
tions, chiefly of smuggled brandy and cheap 
claret, were not incompatible with high intel- 
lectual culture and earnest religiosity. The 
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New Greyfriars Kirk of 1721 was paid for by 
a tax on ale. That skilful Latin versifier and 
competent physician, the Jacobite Dr Alex- 
ander Pitcairn, sat in a tavern holding consul- . 
tations gratis for the swarming poor. The 
insanitary squalor promoted medical interest, 
and the Infirmary of 1738 was designed by 
Wiliam Adam senior. The town had its 
beauties too, with pleasant gardens by the 
Nor’ Loch and the southern Burgh Loch, and 
colour-washes on the lofty houses. The rubble 
masonry beneath the airy Gothic crown of St 
Giles’s High Kirk was whitewashed; and 
there were such symptoms of finer taste as the 
equestrian statue of Charles II, the Merry 
Monarch, prancing on or near the grave of 
John Knox. 

In 1745 there was a colourful episode, when 
Prince Charles Edward Stewart took the 
town in a Jacobite rising, and held brief court 
in Holyroodhouse. The ladies flocked to him, 
but he gained no single recruit in Auld 
Reekie, and it was acceptable to most of the 
citizens when an old Minister prayed: “Oh 
Lord, this young man who has come among 
us seeking an earthly crown, grant him a 
heavenly one”. Most of the Scots by 1745 
were indifferent on the question whether 
Jamie should sit in Geordie’s chair, and were 
devoting themselves to economic betterment. 
Thanks to John Knox’s ideas, belatedly 
implemented by the Scots Parliament, 
parochial schooling was relatively well ad- 
vanced, supplying a reservoir of “lads o° 
pairts’ for law, banking, insurance, com- 
merce, agriculture and manufactures, as 
these developed. The Calvinist gentry 
resorted to Leyden or Utrecht as their foreign 
Universities, rather than to the English 
fashion-centres of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and brought back schemes of agricultural 
improvement already before 1700. With 
increasing momentum land-values rose; and 
a numerous gentry had rent-rolls enabling 
them to pass the winter with their families in 
the capital, whither they had in any case to 
go for litigation and such matters. It became * 
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5 Edinburgh Public Library 
Edinburgh's former status as Scotland’s capital was lost at the Union (‘‘the end of an auld sang’’) 
though it was momentarily revived by (above) Prince Charlie after his victory at Prestonpans in 
1745. The kilt which was then proscribed is now proudly displayed on such national occasions as 


(below) the proclamation of the present Queen from the Mercat Cross by the Lord Lyon King of Arms 


Scott Brothers 


Both illustrations by courtesy of Edinburgh Public Library 


At the time of the Union the old city of Edinburgh stretched 
along the ridge leading down from the Castle to the Palace 
and ruined Abbey of Holyrood. Its spine was a single street : 
the Royal Mile, successively named, from west to east, Castle 
Hill, Lawnmarket, High Street, Canongate. To the north lay 
(above) open country, the valley below the Castle being partly 
occupied by the Nor’ Loch, an artificially deepened water 
which added to the city’s defences. In 1763 the first step 
was taken to facilitate the founding of the New Town, beyond 
this valley, by starting (right) the North Bridge across it 
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natural to expand and embellish the city. 

While James VII and II was his brother’s 
High Commissioner in Scotland during the 
1680s, plans had been mooted to build a New 
Town on the north. From 1724 George 
Drummond, the town’s most far-seeing Pro- 
vost, agitated the business, and in 1752 
progress became evident. There is confidence 
and aspiration in J. Fergus’s Royal Exchange 
of 1753, which from 1811 became the City 
Chambers, with its eleven-storey cliff fronting 
the north, and its arcaded Corinthian court- 
yard to the south. With the Seven Years’ 
War ending in 1763, and the conquests of 
India and Canada, in which Scots regiments 
played so great a part, British Imperialism 
began to boom and swarms of clever Scots 
careerists raked in the rupees through the 
East India Company and otherwise. As the 
commerce of Leith developed, a new road 
was needed, and in 1763 the North Bridge 
was started. In 1766 James Craig won a 
competition to design a residential suburb 
beyond the Nor’ Loch, and a Westminster 
statute of 1767 enlarged the burgh in that 
airt. Along the crest of the ridge Craig laid 
out George Street, named after George III: 
to south and north he made parallel terraces, 
Princes Street and Queen Street, with Rose 
and Thistle Streets subsidiary in between. He 
closed the main street with squares, each to 
have a kirk, Charlotte Square and St And- 
rew’s, with no exit to west or east, because the 
New Town was merely a residential suburb. 
No provision was made for shopping. Sixteen 
years before they opened a kirk they had in 
operation the old Theatre Royal, with Shakes- 
peare on the pediment, flanked by statues of 
Tragedy and Comedy. 

Allan Ramsay, whose octagonal house 
stands just below the esplanade of the Castle, 
was an Anglo-Scottish wigmaker who put up 
a successful battle for Scottish culture, in the 
theatre, in journalism, with his circulating 
library, and did more than any to promote 
the climate of opinion in which Ferguson and 
Burns developed as Scots poets. The Canon- 
gate Theatre of 1747, run by David Beatt, 
who had read Prince Charlie’s proclamation 
at the Cross, put on the Reverend James 
Home’s tragedy of Douglas, greeted with 
patriotic fervour, in which a spectator cried 
out, ‘““Whaur’s your Wullie Shakspear noo ?”’. 
Jupiter Carlyle, Minister of Inveresk, de- 
scribes in his autobiography the warfare of 
certain Kirk folk against the stage players, 
but in the end the General Assembly had to 
adjust its hours of meeting to enable the 
fathers and brethren to hear Mrs Siddons at 
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the Theatre Royal, which her son managed 
from 1808. 

The sense of theatre, of miuse-en-scéne, 
governed over all the building of the New 
Town. The alignment and height of the 
frontages were fixed by the municipality, 
three storeys plus basement and attic, with 
a wallhead 48 feet from the basement; but 
the width of each house, and details of its 
fenestration and embellishment, were left to 
the taste of the builder. It was excellent 
taste. Robert Adam designed the north side 
of Charlotte Square, and inspired or col- 
laborated in many new buildings elsewhere. 

The Edinburgh gentry of the later 18th 
century were greatly devoted to music, sing- 
ing and dancing, and to sociability in the 
form of routs and assemblies. For them 
Robert Mylne, descendant of a long line of 
King’s Master Masons, built St Cecilia’s Hall 
(1762) off the Cowgate, on the model of tie 
Parma opera-house, an elegant oval seating 
400, with perfect acoustics. It was financed 
by a club of some 200 amateurs, led by the 
Earl of Kellie, himself a talented orchestral 
composer, Lord Colville, Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
first to play the German flute in Scotland, 
General Middleton, who sang droll songs to 
the accompaniment of tongs and a key, Lord 
Elcho, Mrs Forbes of Newhall, and other 
fashionable persons. Corelli and Handel 
were the original standbys, and George 
Thomson, who published many of Burns’s 
songs, recalls sitting by one of the aboriginal 
patrons when an overture by Haydn was per- 
formed. ‘‘Whase music is that, noo?” 
“Haydn’s, sir.” ‘‘Puir new-fanglet stuff. I 
howp I sall never hear it again.” 

They imported the best Italian and other 
professionals then on the go in Europe. Of 
Tenducci in particular it is related that he 
gave such intensity of interest to the melodies 
of Scotland as equally surprised and delighted 
his hearers. The poet Robert Fergusson 
struck up a close friendship with Tenducci, 
and collaborated with him in arranging Scots 
songs. 

The arch-priestess of dancing was the 
Honourable Miss Nicky Murray, sister to the 
Lord Chief Justice, later Earl of Mansfield. 
She and her sisters ran a sort of finishing- 
school for daughters of lairds, in a High 
Street flat, whence elopement was not un- 
known. The Assembly Room where slic 
presided was, from 1756, in Bell’s Wynd, its 
profits going to the Charity Workhouse. As 
the sedan chairs came in they were met by a 
reduced nobleman selling gloves, whom 


Oliver Goldsmith terms “Lord Kilcobry”, * 
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Scott Brothers 
(Above) The Norman foundation of St Giles lay at the heart of the old city of Edinburgh. Behind 
St Giles 1s (below) Parliament Close, where the Law Courts designed by Robert Reid in 1608-1810 


incorporate the former Parliament House and contain libraries with many historic Scottish documents 
Exclusive News Agency, Lid 
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win Smith, from Scotland, (Thames & Hudson, 1955) 
Robert Adam contributed notably to Edinburgh’s public buildings. Perhaps his best achievement was the 
Old Quadrangle of the University (above), built in 1789, which affords a background of great dignity + 
for academic ceremonies. (Opposite) H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh in procession in the Old Quadrangle 
on the day after he was installed as Chancellor of the University in 1953, when he unveiled an extension 
to the War Memorial. He is followed by the Vice-Chancellor, Sir Edward Appleton, the famous physicist 


his attempt at Kirkcudbright. Off the lobby 
opened the dancing-floor, with spectators 
seated round a railed space, wherein the 
dancers, watched by Miss Murray from her 
throne, evolved their minuets. In 1787 they 
moved to the present Assembly Rooms in 
George Street, now used as the International 
Festival Club. It was here that on February 
23, 1827, Scott’s authorship of the Waverley 
novels was divulged by Lord Meadowbank, 
that judge who had the originality to sit in 
the Court of Session sucking claret out of his 
inkwell through a quill pen. To John Hen- 
derson’s building (1784) William Burn added 
the Tuscan portico (1818) and the present 
Music Hall (1843). 

Late suppers were in fashion, and oyster- 
cellar parties, in an age when the yet un- 
polluted Firth of Forth yielded bivalves of 
great excellence, to be accompanied by 
brandy or rum punch. It was no disgrace for 
ladies to be a little intoxicated in good com- 
pany. So late as May 22, 1850, The Scotsman 
newspaper remarked: ““That Scotland is, 
pretty near at least, the most drunken nation 
on the face of the earth, is a fact never quite 
capable of denial. It may seem strange that 
Edinburgh, the headquarters of the various 
sections of a clergy more powerful than any 


other save that of Ireland, should, in respect 
of drunkenness, exhibit scenes and habits 
unparalleled in any other metropolis. . .” 
After the building of the South Bridge in 
1785, the city spread towards the sunny fields 
of Newington, and Robert Adam designed 
splendid new quadrangles (1789) for the 
University, then at the height of its inter- 
national leadership. Its medical course was 
reckoned the best general scientific education 
as late as Charles Darwin’s generation. 
Dugald Stewart’s classes were much frequented 
by those of literary and philosophical bent, 
including historians and economists and 
prospective men of affairs. The Napoleonic 
Wars caused the abandonment of Adam’s full 
plans, and William Playfair built the Old 
College of today, from 1815. In the mean- 
time many Englishmen of taste had been 
frequenting Edinburgh, as the most safely 
accessible of foreign capitals, and one of them, 
Sydney Smith, suggested a literary enter- 
prise to some under-employed Advocates, 
Francis Jeffrey and Francis Horner, to whom 
was joined later Henry Brougham. ‘Their 
Edinburgh Review of 1802 was promoted by 
the Napoleon of publishing, Archibald Con- 
stable, to a circulation of 13,000, with an 
immense influence in economics, legal reform 
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parallel to the Royal Mile, was classical in design 
Examples of this 
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and lent itself to the architectural emboa 

Grecianity in the 1820s were (above) William Playfair’s Royal Scottish Academy and National Gallery 
on the Mound—here seen from Princes Street—and (below) Gillespie Graham’ s fagades in Moray Place 
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Calton Hill is the site of other contemporary Grecian structures. Playfair attempted a National Me- 
mortal to the Scots killed in the Napoleonic wars, modelled on the Parthenon. It was never finished, 
but the twelve Doric columns look well on the skyline. Below is Thomas Hamilton's Royal High School, 
copied from the “Temple of Theseus’, a distinguished fulfilment of the Athenian conceit in Edinburgh 
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murtesy of Edinburgh Public Library 


From 1842 onwards Queen Victoria stayed frequently at Holyroodhouse, performing there numerous 
functions proper to the Queen of Scots. Here is the scene as she left the Palace at night in 1861 


and intellectual elevation of many kinds. It 
had its precursors, like Ruddiman’s Magazine, 
its rival, the Quarterly, and its more popular 
progeny, like the lately deceased Chambers’s, 
and the (happily still with us) Blackwood’s. 
Today, with some 400,000 inhabitants, Edin- 
burgh still prints and publishes more books 
per head than any other town in the world. 
The Scotsman newspaper dates back to 1817, 
and there are two evening dailies. 

With intellectual and artistic figures like 
David Hume, Adam Smith, Principal Wiliam 
Robertson the historian, the Allan Ramsays, 
Sir Henry Raeburn, the Adam _ brothers, 
Edinburgh began to fancy itself as the Modern 
Athens, with Leith for its Piraeus and the 
Calton Hill for its Acropolis, and to build 
accordingly. See Nasmyth’s temple of Hygieia 
at St Bernard’s Well, by the Water of Leith, 
known to the local vulgar as the ““Puddocky 
Burn’. See Playfair’s terraces round the 
Calton, and the dozen Doric columns on it of 
his intended National Monument, which was 
to combine the Parthenon with a domed 
Pantheon. See Hamilton’s Royal High 
School, Burn’s Edinburgh Academy, or the 
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temples on the Mound. Raeburn built Ann 
Street (called after his wife) and St Bernard’s 
Crescent with similar Grecianity. It was a 
wonder that George IV, on his triumphant 
royal visit of 1822, stage-managed by Walter 
Scott, wore a kilt (with silk tights) rather than 
a chiton and himation. 

Further extensions to residential Edinburgh 
were made in similar classical styles during 
the rgth century. The only city I find com- 
parable is 18th-century St Petersburg, but 
Edinburgh was less grandiose and more 
elegant. Everywhere the silvery-grey Craig- 
leith stone, with its golden glints, rose in 
shining orderly fagades. Then came the rail- 
way age, and all was smoke, disorder and 
debasement of taste. Masonry, joinery and 
plasterwork upheld their standards till 1914. 
Thereafter nothing truly worthy has been 
done in domestic building. 

Queen Victoria first came to Edinburgh in 
1842, and pursued the policy of making the 
city again a ceremonial and cultural capital. 
Holyroodhouse has been embellished, most 
notably under Queen Mary, as a focus for 
entertainments by Sovereigns and their Lord 
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Scotland at the Union kept two institutions separate from those of England: the Church and the Law. 
(Above) Garden-parties are held at Holyrood for the annual General Assemblies of the Church of 
Scotland. (Below) Judges in Parliament Close walking in procession to their annual service at St Giles 
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Queen Elizabeth continues the tradition of her ancestors in making Edinburgh a ceremonial and cul- 
tural capital. Among the corporations that help to maintain this aspect of the city’s character 
is her Bodyguard for Scotland, the Royal Company of Archers, which was constituted in 1676 


High Commissioners to the General Assem- 
blies of the Church of Scotland, and to the 
rival kirk founded on the great Disruption of 
1843. Under the Treaty of Union of 1707 
Scotland retains her separate Presbyterian 
ecclesiastical Establishment and her own 
legal system, based on Roman Law, with her 
own judiciary. The Faculty of Advocates, 
who generously gave their library as nucleus 
for the National Library of Scotland, and 
corporations like the Writers to the Signet, a 
very superior sort of what the English term 
solicitors, the Royal Society of Edinburgh and 
the Company of Archers, who form the Royal 
Bodyguard for Scotland, have served in vari- 
ous ways to canalize and fortify national 
traditions. The Scottish regiments organized 
by the Whitehall War Office now have much 
of their history exhibited in miniature in the 
Services museum in Edinburgh Castle. 

With a Secretary for Scotland since 1885 
(of Cabinet rank since 1926) some devolution 
of administration has taken place in educa- 
tion, agriculture and fisheries, housing and 
health, roads and bridges, and Home Office 
matters like prisons, asylums and the patron- 
age of Regius Chairs in the four Universities. 
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Since 1939 the Calton Hill has borne St 
Andrew’s House as centre of a Scottish sub- 
government or North British bureaucracy, 
housing also local branches of United King- 
dom or Great Britain Departments like the 
Board of Trade and Ministry of Works. The 
Scottish sub-Cabinet consists of the Secretary 
of State, three joint Under-Secretaries in the 
Commons, a Minister of State of Cabinet 
rank in the House of Lords, and two legal 
officers, the Lord Advocate and the Solicitor- 
General for Scotland. The Whitehall Trea- 
sury continues to control the governmental 
sporran. 

Though in many spheres the provincial 
motive may seem to be dominant, Edinburgh 
has in the past couple of decades set her sights 
a little higher. The International Festival 
held annually since 1947 has introduced 
musical and cinematic and artistic and some- 
times theatrical performances of a level as 
high as any in the world, and done something 
to stimulate native efforts in the arts. Like 
the nation whose capital it is, Edinburgh has 
given indications of renewed vitality, and may 
yet again show the world something admir- 
able. 


